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II vient en rampant mettre aux pieds de son 
maitre son courage, sa force et ses talents. 

Buffon. 

Here en trottinant describes the manner of 
coming of the little chickens, and en rampant 
that of the coming of the dog, and I think we 
should distinguish the gerund as so used from 
its use in such sentences as : Le baron s'avan- 
ca jusqu'a la porte en souriant malicieusement. 

E. About. 

En souriant does not affect the action of 
s'avanca but is merely a concomitant action ; 
whereas, if we substituted for it some such 
words as en bronchant, en chancelant, they 
would become a part of the movement ex- 
pressed by s'avanfa and hence be strictly 
adverbs of manner. 

When used after ttre, the prepositional ger- 
und becomes the real predicate of the 
sentence ; as, lis se plaignaient que leurs fati- 
gues eussent 6t6 en augmentant. Segur. 

As regards the subject of the gerund with 
en, the same usage prevails at the present 
day as in the early language ; both actions 
are, for the most, perfonned by the subject of 
the finite verb, as the examples above quoted 
show. The departures from this general rule 
are of the same character as those already 
noted. 

Subject in Dative : Dieu nous envoie souvent 
le bien en dormant ; envoie cela a ta mere et 
assure-la que j'aurai soin d'elle et de toi. 

Fre'deYic II, Roi de Prusse. 

No subject expressed : 

La fortune vient en dormant, ce qui prouve 
que ce n'est qu'un rfive. 

Tintamarre, Aug. 1880. 

The latter sentence may be objected to on 
the ground of its not being logically con- 
structed, since fortune does not come while 
asleep ; but we recognize at first sight that the 
sentence means : la fortune nous vient en dor- 
mant, and hence no doubt is left in the mind. 
The real objection to this exceptional use of 
the gerund is where the sentence is so loosely 
constructed as to leave it doubtful whether 
the gerund refers to the subject of the princi- 
pal verb, or to its object. Instance the two 
following sentences : 



Vienne la voile qui t'emmene en souriant je 
te verrai partir. A. de Musset. 

En payant pourriez-vous me donner une 
assiette de soupe et un coin pour dormir dans 
ce hangar? V. Hugo. 

Where several gerunds follow each other in 
the same sentence, en is used, as a rule, with 
them all, if they are separated from each other 
by intervening words ; as, Tout en regardant 
les boutiques, en paraissant admirer les objets 
d'art et en souriant aux jolies femmes, le 
baron creusait son probleme. 

X. de Montepin. 

But where the gerunds follow each other in 
immediate succession, the preposition gener- 
ally is omitted with all but the first. Euphony 
doubtless is the governing principle in both 
instances. 

Une poulette jeune et sans experience, 

En trottant, cloquetant, grattant, 

Se trouve, je ne sais comment, 

Fort loin du poulailler, berceau de son enfance. 

Florian. 

C'est ainsi qu'il apprend a sentir la pesan- 
teur, etc, . . . en regardant, palpant, ^coutant, 
surtout en comparant la vue au toucher. 

J. -J. Rousseau. 

The amount of modern Provencal literature 
to which I have access is small, but I believe it 
is enough to justify me in the assertion that 
the language employs en with the gerund 
about as in French proper. The accompany- 
ing French translations en regard do not once 
in twenty times resort to any other construc- 
tion. The citation, therefore, of examples is 
unnecessary 

Samuel Garner. 
U. S. Naval Academy. 



ODDS AND ENDS. 
I. 
My attention was called to the following 
fragment on the efficacy of 'Ave Marias' by 
Mr. F. Madan, Sublibrarian of the Bodleian. 
It is written in a hand of about 1380 on a fly- 
leaf inserted at the beginning of MS. Laud 
Lat. 95, the contents of which, with the ex- 
ception of this fragment, are entirely Latin 
(psalms, prayers, etc.). I give it exactly as it 
is in the MS., only marking the speeches of 
Mary by inverted commas. 
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*********** 
Be her of wel stille 
7 sey mid gode wille 
Alle po gretenges « 
And J schal pe bringge 
Fro my some pe kyngge 
panne gode tydingges" 
Marie went hire wey 
And te monek ech day 
Seyde rygth pre sypes 
Mid wel gode wille 
hope loude 7 stille 
pese aue maries. 
pat day a seuenygtte 
Oure lauedy ful of mygtte 
To pe monek cam 
fn hire wede al rygtte 
Jc loped f aire 7 brygtte 
And ponkede pe man 
' ' Fair is now my wede 
For bedes pat pou bede 
pat pou hast giuen me 
Mi sone pe wille rede 
Noping pe ne drede 
A Is f telle it pe 
Abbot pou schalt become 
7 seruen godes sone 
For pin abbot schal deye 
Haue euere in pi wone 
To seyen be custome 
pes aues eche daye 
For poru aue maries 
pat man seyen pries 
fn worschipe of me 
f schal hem helpen alle 
pat to me willen calle 
For sop f telle it te 
Nis non pat schal deye 
pat pries willen seye 
pese aue maries 
Wip oute hosel 7 schrifte 
For nones kenne dryfte 
Ne for none folies ' ' 
fol. 1 b. Marie wente hire wey 

And pe abbot nygth 7 day 
folk to gode gan bringge 
poru pes ilke pingges 
And porw pese prechingges 
Good ware pese tydingge 
Now J bidde here 

1 MS. grtenges. 



gou alle myd gode chere 

pat ge seyen pries 

Mid wel gode 7vil/e 

hope loude 7 stille 

pese aue maries 

And god oure allpre drygtte 

gif vs strengpe 7 mygtte 

So iv el for to done 

pat at oure endyngge 

He mote vs alle bringge 

to hcuenc swype sone. Amen. 

II. 
The following creed in the Kentish dialect of 
the early part of the thirteenth century was 
found in a Latin MS. in the Library at Blick- 
ling Hall, Aylsham, Norfolk (Marquis of 
Lothian) by Mr. W. M. Lindsay of Jesus 
College, Oxford, who copied it and very kindly 
placed his copy at my disposal. It is from his 
copy that I print it here. The MS. in which 
it occurs contains Gregory's ' Dialogus ' (in 
Latin). It is immediately preceded in the MS. 
by a calendar of Saints' Days. 

fol. 35- 

Ich geleue on pane fader alweldende. scep- 
pinde of heuene 7 of eorpe. 7 of ealle 
gescheften. 7 on halende crist his anliche 
sune ure lhaferd. he was akenned purh pe 
mihtc of pan halge gast. Geboren of pa 
maden Marie. Gepined under pane pon- 
tischc pilate. On rode geprowed. Deap 
gepolede. On eorpe gebered. Lichte to 
helle. On pane pridde dai ardas fram deape 
to live. Astech to heovene. Sit on his 
fader riht half, almihtiges godes. panen he 
is to cumen for to dem pa quike 7 pa deade. 
Ich geleue on pane halege gast. pat iman- 
nesse is of halichireche. Sdnesse of halegen. 
forgeuenesse of sennen. ftasches arispe. 7 
pat echelif. amen. 

This creed is immediately followed by a 
short Latin prayer in which mention is made 
of " beate uirginis tu& aelheldrilhe;" then 
comes the rule of St. Benedict, followed by the 
Rule of St. Augustine. 

III. 
MS. Hatton 43 in the Bodleian Library con- 
tains Beda's ' Historia ' in the original Latin. 
The hand in which it is written appears to 
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belong to the tenth century. On fol. 129 is the 
well known narrative of C«dmon and his 
composing the hymn in his sleep, the contents 
of which hymn Beda gives in Latin. On the 
bottom margin of this page is written in a hand 
of the close of the eleventh century Cjed- 
mon's ' Hymn.' I have to thank Mr. Lindsay 
for kindly calling my attention to this too ; it 
runs as follows (I give the punctuation of the 
MS.) : 

Nu we .sculan herian heofonrices 

weard. 
metudes my Me. 7 his modgepanc. 
wurc wtildorfceder :* swa he wundra 

gehivilc 
ece drihten ord astealde. 
5 He cerest gesceop ylda bearnu 

heofon to hrofe. hatig scyppend 
middangearde mancynnes weard 
ece drihten. ^Efter tida 
firtim on foldum frea czlmyhtig 
IV. 
1. ' Andreas,' 1. 254-5. 

Hie da gcgrette se tie on gr cote stod, 
/us on farofie frtzgn, reordade. 

With the exception of Grein, who regarded 
frcegn as a substantive (=interrogationem), the 
editors of ' Andreas ' have generally consider- 
ed it to be a verb. Both explanations are very 
unsatisfactory and I think there can be little 
doubt that the line as preserved in the MS. is 
corrupt and needs emendation. I should pro- 
pose to read fcegn (=joyful, glad) instead of 
frcegn; 1. 255 would then run — 

fus on farode, fcegn reordade. 

Whilst the scribe was writing fcegn the initial 
letter of the next word was already in his 
mind and the result was that he wrote fr. 
The proposed reading fcegn reordade would 
give perfectly good sense, as we have been 
already told (1. 239) that se beorn wees on 
hyhte. 

1. bote atan (Anglia, ix, 261). 

The explanations which Liebermann gives 
for this are unsatisfactory. I should suggest 
reading botettan (=to make repairs), and I 
think it not impossible that the MS. may 
actually have this ; it is very easy to mistake 

3 wuldorfaeder] the altered from u. 



tt for at in O. E. MSS. Cf. Wulfstan 303,7 gif 
zve willad bricge macian and pa symle bo- 
tettan. 

V. 

1. N. E. aloft. 

Dr. Murray gives no earlier quotation than 
circa 1200. But in Bosworth-Toller we 
find (under loft p. 646) an instance from the 
'Hexameron.' ed. Norman: heo ne lip on 
nanum pinge, ac on lofte heo stynt; and to 
this I may add from a MS. of the eleventh 
century in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge (MS. B. 15. 34, p. 89), which I 
have collated for my forthcoming edition of 
all hitherto unprinted etc. O. E. homilies, 
the following passage : Hwcet, pa godes wun- 
dor peer weard geswutelod on pcere sweartan 
nihte, pa da he stzt onpam cwearterne. pp 
stcenene civeartern stod eall on lofte fram 
pcere eordan, swylce englas hit ahofen tip 
be mannes wcestme. 

2. N. E. alone. 

The earliest instance quoted by Dr. Mur- 
ray is from about 1300. But it occurs not un- 
frequently in the 'Ormulum.' Cf. 11. 11343-4, 

Boc seggp patt nohht ne magg pe niann 
bi breed allane libben. 

Cf. 1. 1 1670 etc., etc. In both cases mentioned 
allane is written in the MS. as one word. 

3. N. E. to beg. O. E. bedecian. 

With regard to the relation between these 
two words Dr. Murray points out that in 
addition to the phonetic difficulties in the way 
of their identification there are historical 
objections, "there being no trace of the word 
in any form " between tElfred's bedecian 
and the thirteenth century beggen. In answer 
to this Zupjtza {Deutsche Litter atnrzeitung 
1888, 14th Jan., col. 57) gives a quotation from 
^Elfrjc's tractate addressed to Wulfgeat 
(circa 1005) in which the word occurs ; and it 
will perhaps not be superfluous to call atten- 
tion to other instances of bedecian from about 
the same period. On page 399 of the same 
Cambridge MS. in which on lofte occurs, we 
find the passage (it is the parable of the unjust 
steward, 'Luke' xvi, 3) 7 ic sylf ne ma g mid 
minum fotum delfan, ne ic ne mceg for 
sceame ahweer bedician. The same word 
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occurs twice on p. 404 of the Cambridge MS. 
and once on p. 405, where the homilist has the 
same quotation from ' Proverbs ' 20, 4, which 
Zupitza cites from ^Elfric. 

4. N. E. knave. O. E. cnafa. 

In the 9th vol. of Englische Studien, p. 36, 
Kluge cites this word from the ' Liber Scin- 
tillarum,' adding a note to the effect that this 
is the only instance of its occurrence in O. E. 
This is inaccurate. In Bosworth-Toller, p. 
161, cnafa is mentioned as occurring in Spel- 
man's ' Psalterium Davidis Latino-Saxonicum 
vetus ' (1640). When last in Cambridge I 
looked the passage up and found that the 
statement in Bosworth-Toller is correct. 
The MS. (Ff. 1. 23 in the University Library, 
p. 289, line 7) reads : geloca on me 7 milsa 
min, syle mihte cnafan pinu, glossing the 
Latin Respice in me et miserere mei, da 
potestatem puero iuo (Psalm 85, 16). 

5. N. E. to lisp. 

Although the O. E. adj. wlisp is well known, 
no instance of the verb wlispian has hitherto 
been recorded. It occurs however in an 
eleventh century Bodleian MS. (Junius 23, 
fol. 142b) in an O. E. homily: 7 seo tunge 
awlyspap, seo pe <zr hcefde ful recene sprcece 
[cf. Wulfstan, 147, 31]. 

6. N. E. to rock. 

To the N. E. to rock Skeat assigns a 
Scandinavian origin, giving as his earliest 
English example a reference to the 'Ancren 
Riwle.' A considerably earlier (twelfth cen- 
tury) instance occurs in Kluge's 'Angel- 
sachsiscbes Lesebuch,' p. 73. On his cildli- 
cen unfernysse heo hine batSede and bed~ede 
and smerede and beer and frefrede and 
swadede and roccode. With regard to the 
word unfernysse the explanation given by 
Kluge is scarcely likely to meet with general 
acceptance. In the glossary, he suggests that 
it is miswritten for unsyfernysse (=unsauber- 
keit). O. E. homilists do write curious things 
sometimes, but "in his baby like dirtiness 
she bat/it him, etc.," is an expression which 
would hardly have found favor even with a 
preconquest sermon writer. The passage 
admits of very simple explanation without 
having recourse to any emendation at all. 
Unfernys means 'helplessness, impotence, in- 
firmity.' I am not able to give any other 



! instance of this substantive, but the adjective 
i unfire occurs in the sense of 'infirm' in the 
I O. E. Chronicle, anno 1055, and in the entry 

for the year 1016 we find fere used (MS. Ti- 
| berius B. IV) meaning "sound, whole, zuell." 
: In M. E. , fere (=strong, sound, whole) and 
J unfere (=infirm) are well-known words, cf. 
: Stratmann and Matzner. Except for the 
; missing prefix ge these words are identical 
I with gef'ere and ungefere, which, however, 

are only met with in the sense of " accessible, 
■passable" and " inaccessible, impassable [cf. 
j 'Phoenix' 1. 4 for the former, and for the 
I latter tElfred's ' Cura Past.' ed. Sweet 
i 245,23; 'Boethius' ed. Fox p. 62; Wright- 
I Wulker I77 1 ?, 47o 2 4, 4713°; 'Vespasian 
j Psalter,' Ps. 62, 3 ; 106,40, and also unoferfere 
I Wright-Wulker, 2825, 42232]. 

The corresponding O. Norse fczrr signifies 
I not only "safe, passable," but also "capable, 
\ able, strong," and the question suggests itself, 

had the O. ~E.fere also the meaning " able to 
j go, strong, capable, sound," or can it be that 
\ the O. N.fczrr has influenced the meaning of 
: the native fere in the instances quoted above 
i from the chronicle? It is worthy of note that 

■ Orm's fere (=power, sufficiency) is probably 
! an adaptation of the O. N. substantive fari 
j [cf. Brate, Paul und Braune's Beitrage, x, 

i 4o]. 

7. N. E. to twinge. 

Skeat ('Etym. Diet.') remarks that this 

word is not found in O. E., adding that, if it 

did occur, its form would be *pwingan. But 

O. E. *pwingan could only become *thwing\n 

j N. E. Moreover the O. E. form actually does 

j occur, it is twengan, cf. Kluge, "Indicia mo- 

I nasterialia," in Techmer's Internationale 

1 Zeitschrift fur allg. Sprachwissenschaft, ii, 

i pp. 124-5, where three instances of the word 

■ are to be found : and twenge hine (=and pinch 
; it). The development of twengan to twinge is 
. parallel to that of sengan and sweugau to 
! singe and swinge, etc. 

j 8. N. E. wench. 

Skeat ('Etym. Diet.') .mentions an O. E. 
wencle from Somner, adding that it is un- 
authorised. But cf. Norman, ' Basil ' p. 34 
wenclum, which justifies us in assuming a 
nom. sing, wencel. 

A. S. Napier. 
University of Oxford, England. 
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